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Retailing—and the Veteran 


In these days when voluntary assist- 
ance by the home folks for returning 
veterans is decreasing noticeably, it is 
encouraging to observe the upward 
trend of the interest curve of retailers in 
veterans’ problems. Truly, it was a 
stark realist and keen observer who said 
that the first veterans to return from 
military service were greeted with cheers, 
parades, photographers, speeches, band 
music, and banners reading, ‘Hail the 
Conquering Heroes”’; for the next group 
the banners read, ‘‘Welcome Home,”’ 
and there was a brief mention of their 
return in the newspapers; those now 
returning find no banners, small pub- 
licity, and the general attitude, ‘Well, 
here come some more veterans.” 

Last summer, the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association instituted a series 
of retailer-veteran conferences. The 
first was held over a three-day period in 
July at Altoona, Pennsylvania, and was 
enthusiastically attended by over 300 
veterans who were seeking advice on how 
to start small retail businesses of their 
own or find employment in existing 
stores. Leading merchants, public 


officials, and educators addressed those 
in attendance on the problems of re- 
tailing and the opportunity for entry 
into the field. 
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The smashing success of the promotion 
by local and national trade association 
authorities in the Altoona conference set 
the pattern for the others which have 
followed. A two-day session at Pater- 
son, New Jersey, was widely supported 
by the local retail merchants and the 
chamber of commerce and lively interest 
was noted among veterans for retailing 
pursuits. 

In October, two more unusually 
successful retailer-veteran conferences 
were held, one at Pueblo, Colorado, and 
the other at Hartford, Connecticut, 
where people were turned away at the 
doors. November saw another success- 
ful series of meetings at Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts; more are in preparation. 

The alarming statistics of business 
failures, especially those resulting within 
the first year of existence, are enough to 
inspire merchants who know the diffi- 
culties and pitfalls of retailing in their 
desire to advise veterans correctly in 
order that they may be spared some 
of the heartaches as well as financial 
failure. 

Veterans as a group have been 
observed to be canny and cautious and 
have proved outstandingly levelheaded 
in planning their futures and endeavor- 
ing to make every minute count in mak- 
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ing up time lost. Those with leanings 
toward retailing are no exception, for 
literally hundreds are taking advanced 
schooling or are gaining required ex- 
perience by working in retail stores. 
Retailing needs energetic and capable 
men. The wellsprings of resourceful 
and ambitious manhood were diverted 
into production and active participation 
channels to satisfy the requirements of 


an all-out war effort, but now can turn 
once again into normal peacetime pur- 
suits. Retailing is an honorable and 
satisfying profession. The excellence of 
retailing of the future will confirm the 
wisdom of present assistance to those 
veterans of our military services who are 
planning to enter this field of service to 


the American customer. 
C. B. M. 


Metropolitan Decentralization and 
the Retailer 


GEORGE J. EBERLE 


A critical estimate of a problem of vital interest to all metropolitan retailers. 


The concerted movement during the 
past quarter century of family popula- 
tions from the crowded urban centers to 
the suburban and rural areas is funda- 
mentally caused by an urge to improve 
the standard of living not in the material 
sense, but in the spiritual and natural 
sense. To get away from towering steel 
and concrete, obsolete housing, noise, 
crowds, fast pace, smog, the families 
have moved out to gain more land 
room—gardens, lawns, play space— 
better housing and cleaner atmosphere, 
quiet community life, with fewer man- 
made surroundings. This shift will con- 
tinue and might even be further 
accelerated by foreseeable improvements 
in land, air, and water transportation, 
and by scientific zoning and land use. 
The atomic bomb and other mass- 
destruction implements of war will not 
encourage multifloor housing of addi- 
tional layers of humanity in our central 
cities, especially in view of the per- 
sistent lack of international amity. 

Costs of housing in densely populated 
urban centers, considering the accom- 
modations and service received, are 
relatively high. Although the time and 
expense of extra transportation must be 
added to the cost of suburban and rural 
housing, the intangible values received in 
satisfaction are more than compensating. 
All in all, even on a broad economic 
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basis, the balance is in favor of the 
outside areas; thus, decentralization 
continues. 

The age or location of a city offers no 
immunity from this outward migration. 
Venerable New York City, between 1925 
and 1940, lost seven per cent, or almost 
two hundred thousand population, from 
its core within five miles of the city hall, 
while the metropolitan region increased 
by over several millions, about 25 per 
cent during the period.! Density of 
persons per acre in the region has been 
definitely lowered. Young and booming 
Los Angeles, on the opposite side of the 
nation, has already suffered forty square 
miles of blight within its central portion, 
while the satellite areas are growing and 
prospering.? These are typical examples 
which may be found in many other 
metropolitan areas and even in smaller 
urban districts. 


RETAILERS MUST ANTICIPATE 
POPULATION MOVEMENTS 


Unfortunately the downtown retailer 
has no control of these phenomena that 
drastically affect his business. It is an 
external condition to which he may have 
to adjust his operations—to anticipate 
the change is better and more profitable 
for him than to follow it. The outward 
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movement of family buying power has 
taken with it a large proportion of the 
purchases of food, household items, other 
convenience goods, children’s apparel, 
medical and personal services, and has as 
well increased ratios of men’s and 
women’s apparel. During a prewar 
decade, retail sales in downtown New 
York decreased $800,000,000.2 Shop- 
ping-goods trade in downtown Los 
Angeles dropped from $261,000,000 in 
1929 to $159,000,000 in 1939, a loss of 
over one hundred million dollars, er 39 
per cent. The bulk of these losses in 
downtown sales are reflected by gains in 
sales of suburban retail districts and 
fringe stores. Similar circumstances 
prevail in many other cities in this 
country. 

It was obvious that purchases of con- 
venience goods and services would be 
transferred to outlets close to the family’s 
new suburban or rural home, but that a 
substantial portion of shopping-goods 
purchases would likewise be transferred 
was unexpected. Downtown merchants 
in many cities have been caught un- 
aware. Surveys disclose that a sizable 
proportion of the residents in outlying 
communities make no shopping trips to 
the metropolitan downtown business 
districts at all, or make infrequent trips, 
because of excessive distance, time 
consumed, increasing expense, traffic 
congestion, parking difficulties, crowds, 
and uninviting environment. Compara- 
tively, more adequate assortments, lower 
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prices, and better service on credit, 
exchange, and adjustments are given as 
the principal reasons for continuing to 
shop downtown despite all the incon- 
veniences. Reciprocally, higher prices, 
inadequate selection, and poor service 
are cited as the main disadvantages to 
shopping in suburban stores. 


DECENTRALIZATION IN LOS ANGELES 


An example of decentralization over a 
period of years in terms of mass trans- 
portation and automobile traffic surveys 
and of cordon counts is available in 
metropolitan Los Angeles. In_ the 
middle nineteen-twenties about 40 per 
cent of the population traveled down- 
town daily to work, to shop, or to attend 
to business, etc., but by 1941 only 20 
per cent did so. In other words, about 
600,000 persons rode downtown daily in 
1924, and by 1941 approximately the 
same number still came downtown, but 
the metropolitan population in the 
meantime had doubled from 1,600,000 
to 3,200,000. Another condition estab- 
lished by the survey disclosed that, in 
1939, of those coming downtown by 
automobile 80 per cent originated within 
a 7.5 mile radial zone from the central 
business district, while almost 90 per 
cent who came by bus or street car 
originated within this same inner zone.” 
Significantly, half of the metropolitan 
population lives beyond the 7.5 mile zone 
which contributes less than 20 per cent of 
the daily traffic to the central business 
district. Translating these data into 
shopping habits, representative inter- 
views recently of thousands of shoppers 
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tion Engineering Board. 
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revealed that for everyone who shopped 
downtown three preferred the suburban 
stores. However, if better selection, 
lower prices, and improved service were 
offered in the suburban business districts, 
seven shoppers declared they would 
prefer to shop in the suburbs to the one 
who would continue to make the trip 
downtown. 


DOWNTOWN STORES WILL CONTINUE 
TO SERVE CERTAIN CUSTOMERS 


At this point the reader is probably of 
the opinion that wherever such condi- 
tions and prospects exist in our American 
cities, the downtown business center is 
doomed. Notso. While its role will be 
less inclusive, it has definite functions 
to perform. Decentralization notwith- 
standing, it will still remain the financial, 
management, governmental, light manu- 
facturing, wholesale, hotel, and amuse- 
ment center. These activities bring to 
the center a large daily working and 
transient population that patronizes the 
downtown stores. In addition, the 
usually dense residential sections 
adjacent to and within a short radius of 
the center will look to the downtown 
stores mainly for their apparel, house- 
hold, and many other merchandise 
items. Reconstruction of blighted resi- 
dential areas in the downtown section 
will tend to improve the close-in family 
buying power. 

Furthermore, no matter to what 
extent and degree the satellite business 
districts provide shopping opportunities 
and facilities, demonstrable economics of 
retailing point to only one “‘super-retail” 
district in each metropolitan area where 
merchants, through their sources, pro- 
vide the largest and most concentrated 
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display of shopping goods with the widest 
variety of style, quality, price, color, and 
size. The whole metropolitan popula- 
tion, including the surrounding rural 
population, needs such comprehensive 
retail services in order to exercise and 
satisfy its demands for consumer goods. 
As long as the American citizen has the 
right of freedom of choice to buy where 
and what he pleases there will always be 
a place for the downtown shopping 
district. The economical and discrimi- 
nating purchaser in metropolitan regions 
will invariably desire to compare the 
offerings of, say, several satellite stores 
with those of the downtown stores before 
making commitments on many items of 
shopping goods. 

Some have contended that there is 
room in large metropolitan areas for two 
or more main shopping centers, but this 
is of doubtful validity. Within the 
experience of the writer there is no dem- 
onstration in any large city in the 
United States to support this contention. 
Analysis in terms of land use, building, 
equipment and inventory investment, 
personnel, and public utilities required 
would probably show that such duplica- 
tion is an economic waste and constitutes 
misplacement of both private and public 
funds. Unless it can be scientifically 


_ proved or actually demonstrated to the 


contrary, the main retail shopping func- 
tion logically belongs in the metropolitan 
downtown business district together with 
all the other centralized activities cited. 


CENTRAL SHOPPING DISTRICTS 
ARE NOT STATIC 


Concomitant with decentralization 
there has been another change which 
has plagued the retailer, namely, the 
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shift of the central shopping district 
itself. Over a period of years in New 
York the main retail district has shifted, 
and is still moving, northward toward 
Central Park. In Los Angeles it has 
shifted from the vicinity of the Plaza 
to Seventh on Broadway and west on 
Seventh to Figueroa. Some of the 
causes may be enumerated: changes in 
distribution of the metropolitan popula- 
tion; movement of the various family 
income groups and their concentrations; 
obsolescence of commercial buildings 
and encroachment of nonretail occu- 
pants; development of blight in the 
older sections; changes in public and 
private transportation; lack of proper 
city planning. These and many other 
factors have contributed to the change. 
‘Here again it is necessary for the mer- 
chant to anticipate the magnitude and 
extent of these shifts, rather than 
attempt to make adequate adjustments 
after they have taken place. 

What course can the merchant pursue 
to avoid as far as possible the unfavor- 
able effects of decentralization and down- 
town shifts upon his business? He 
should determine with reasonable ac- 
curacy whether his establishment is or 
is not affected, or is likely to be affected, 
by these phenomena. If so, he should 
ascertain to what extent, and whether 
he can turn such changes to his advan- 
tage. To do this he, or someone in his 
establishment or trade organization, 
with or without outside help, should 
develop a long-range plan for his busi- 
ness based upon its past performance, 
current position, and probable future 
status. He must take into account the 
developmental history of his metro- 
politan area and its probable future 
trends, with particular reference to and 


focus upon the various levels of family 
buying power and competition in his 
merchandise lines. Obviously, the prob- 
lems in these categories confronting the 
respective merchants of food, apparel, 
house furniture and furnishings, specialty 
and miscellaneous items are different toa 
considerable degree. The compass of 
this article forbids elaboration of these 
diversified problems and their probable 
specific solutions. Generally, however, 
the merchant must interest himself in 
city or regional planning in all its 
ramifications to such a degree that he 
can intelligently order the internal 
affairs of his business to co-ordinate 
advantageously with these external 
phenomena, or at the least to minimize 
their disadvantages. 


SUCCESSFUL RETAILING 


In addition to the internal problems 
of his business, the successful and pro- 
gressive merchant is confronted by 
many external conditions which have 
direct bearing upon his operations, such 
as trends of prices, swings of the business 
cycle, condition of the money market, 
transportation rates, changes in styles 
and fashions, governmental regulations, 
etc. As our cities and metropolitan 
areas have grown larger, thus multiply- 
ing the complexities of urban and 
suburban life, the merchant has had 
another major external condition, 
namely, decentralization, thrust upon 
him as a challenge to good management. 
The ability of a merchant to meet this 
challenge successfully—to analyze the 
implications, determine a course of 
action, and carry it vigorously forward— 
will stamp his enterprise as economically 
sound and a functional, integral part of 
his community. 
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The Future of Paris and World Mar- 
kets and Their Contributions to 
American Fashion Merchandising 


Daviy NEMEROV 


A prominent New York retailer summarizes the American position in 
the world fashion picture. 


The function of the retailer is to seek 
the best in fashion, in quality, and in 
workmanship, and to offer them to his 
customers at the lowest possible price 
that will leave a just and reasonable pro- 
fit. Fashion is the selling attraction—a 
bad fashion presented in good quality and 
fine workmanship will not sell at a profit. 

The retailer in the performance of his 
function must never be allowed to close 
any avenue of new fashion. There can 
be no monopoly on creative ability nor 
can it be confined to any one geographi- 
cal location. We live in one world—a 
changing, dynamic world. We should 
be world conscious and cognizant of the 
tremendous advantages inherent in a 
healthful interchange of ideas, goods, 
and trade. Free enterprise, free compe- 
tition, will help insure a happier world, 
integrated by intellectual, commercial, 
and social communication. 

Fashion is inspired by climatic condi- 
tions, the spirit of a period, the customs 
of a people, sociological trends, the do- 
mestic, political, artistic, and other simi- 
lar standards of a country. War and 
peace influence fashion. New transpor- 
tation methods and the change in 
women’s activities, such as their invasion 
of the fields of sports, aviation, and other 
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occupations formerly limited to men, 
have also affected the grammar of 
fashion. 

If fashion is never to be permitted to 
become uniform, the markets of the 
world must be constantly utilized as in- 
spirational sources in a _ continuous 
search for diversity of color, line, silhou- 
ette, fabric. The manifestations of 
fashion are widespread in contributing to 
the American way of life, whether that 
fashion be in clothes or bathroom fix- 
tures, in cars or airplanes, in architecture 
or in painting. It puts color and zest 
into life, with stimulating and beautiful 
results. It creates for the individual a 
more completely rounded personality and 
a better human carriage, and by gratify- 
ing the ego builds poise and manner. 


THE AMERICAN DESIGNER 


I am confident that the American de- 
signer will retain the gains made during 
the war years. Whether or not he can 
lead the world depends upon his ability 
to use the fashion founts and inspiration 
offered by the rest of the world. They 
should serve as constant stimuli to the 
American designer, a person of creative 
ability who can hold his own against the 
world—and be better because of the 
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challenge. Let me very briefly attempt 
to touch upon a few of the great world 
centers of apparel appreciation contribu- 
ting to fashion design. 


Paris 


Since the war ended, I have had the 
privilege of attending two openings of 
the Paris couture. For thirty successive 
years I have been thrilled by the crea- 
tiveness of the Parisian designers. To- 
day, however, more than ever before I 
am convinced of their ingenuity. It is 
most impressive that, after six years of 
the disasters of war, and in face of infla- 
tion, black-market operations, serious 
shortages of food, coal, raw materials, 
skilled labor, and outworn industrial 
machinery, they have created fashions 
which prove that no adversity can down 
the spirit or the creative ability of the 
Paris couture nor seriously affect the 
nimble fingers of the French artisans. 

Their designs will contribute inestima- 
ble inspiration and stimulation to Amer- 
ica’s billion-dollar fashion industry. 
Our designers in America have gained 
unassailable and justifiable recognition, 
but they can yet benefit by France’s 
contribution in the field of design. 

The French collections I viewed re- 
cently were excitingly beautiful, and 
were dominated by clothes that were 
“seductive,” “exceedingly French,” 
“feminine,” and “glamorous.” The out- 
standing feature was that they stressed 
what is most becoming to one’s form and 
personality in both line and color—a 
wide skirt or a narrow skirt, a low neck or 
a high neck, a full sleeve ora fitted sleeve, 
a bloused-back silhouette, a bolero or a 
fitted silhouette. This wide choice is a 
happy contribution to the American 


woman who likes her freedom to dress to 
please herself, as she enjoys all her other 
freedoms. 


London 


The London couture has made great 
progress since being thrown on its own. 
During the war years, we saw a great and 
marked improvement in all fashion 
created in London. This does not mean 
that the London houses have gone Pari- 
sian or ultra feminine. There are no 
froufrous or frills. But, something has 
happened. The London line has lost its 
austerity, and a new London silhouette 
has been created, one that is softer, 
rounder, and more seductive, represented 
by the padded hip, the nipped waistline, 
the full bosom. The suit is America’s 
No. 1 standby, and we should remember 
that the British Isles has for many years 
excelled in the weaving of worsteds and 
tweeds. The London couture has dra- 
matized that fabric—wool—that is Great 
Britain’s greatest contribution to the 
world of fashion. 

As previously mentioned, due to the 
rapid extension of communication and 
travel, the globe is literally becoming 
more and more one world. It is there- 
fore imperative for our fashion creators to 
avail themselves of the fertility and re- 
sources and contrasting fashions of all 
accessible regions and countries, each an 
integral part of the fashion scheme. 
Vienna has been famed for centuries for 
its exquisite embroideries, Jtaly for mag- 
nificent brocades and silks, China for its 
skillfully fabricated silks, Russia for 
luxuriant furs, and Australia for its vir- 
gin wools. Here, in America, California 
is noted for its climate-engendered 
sportswear and for its kaleidoscopic 
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What Ever Happened to Suggestion 
Selling? | 
L. M. THOME 


A department-store controller discusses some of the tools of his trade with 
a realistic suggestion for the future. 


One of the most important producers 
of income for the retail merchant—that 
of suggestion selling—has been sadly 
neglected over the last few years. In 
the mad rush to keep abreast of the many 
problems which have confronted retailers 
during the war period, other considera- 
tions have crowded suggestion selling 
far down the list. Since suggestion 
selling has as its objective better selling 
to bring about a more profitable opera- 
tion, two companion subjects present 
themselves for discussion: first, the size 
of the average sale; and, second, the 
number of sales transactions. 

By working with these factors, and 
observing their significance, the mer- 
chandise control function is furthered. 
A concerted program of suggestion 
selling can benefit the profit showing of 
any store either directly or indirectly, 
anda third factor, unit control, can make 
the favorable result more certain. 


AVERAGE SALE 


During normal times we place a great 
deal of importance on the size of the 
average sale, for our figure analysis 
clearly shows that it directly affects our 
realized income. But it seems that 
when volume begins to increase, as a 
result largely of an increasing number of 
transactions, we become volume con- 
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cious though not overly curious as to 
the reasons for such increased volume. 

We retailers have gone through some 
hectic times these past several years—if 
it was not one headache it was another. 
We just could not keep our feet on the 
ground, and as a result we lost sight of 
many things which used to occupy a 
great deal of our time, one of which was 
the average sale. 

Fortunately for all of us, retail volume 
expanded tremendously—as you know. 
It more than doubled, 1945 over 1939, 
and we covered up a lot of our mistakes 
with this increased volume. We were 
aware, sometimes only vaguely, that our 
errors were buried, but still we con- 
tinued to make a fair net profit. Typi- 
cally, retailers refused to worry. The 
head of the firm, with the year’s operat- 
ing statement in his hand, would beam at 
us and would presumably wind up his 
speech with, “Well boys, you all did a 
good job!” 

You and I know only too well that it 
was not such a tough job to sell mer- 
chandise these past few years. The 
goods sold just as fast as it came into 
the store—in fact, that was the tough 
part of the job: getting the merchandise 
to sell! No one asked us how many 
items were on each salesperson’s check, 
so we did not have to worry—there were 
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» plenty of other things to worry about. 
The order of the day—and that was 
every day—was volume. 

We do know, when we stop to think, 
that some day there will come a “‘level- 
ing-off.”” Volume will not continue to 
mount at similar rates and we will be 
back to the situation of having to exert 
ourselves to keep it up. There are some 
signs of leveling-off already at hand; in 
fact, many retailers are convinced it is 
nearly upon them. Are we going to 
wait to retrain our whole organization 
to normal procedures when that day 
arrives? Or are there certain things 
that can be emphasized now, such as 
suggestion selling? 

We just have to get busy right now 
and get our salespeople trained for 
suggestion selling; it cannot begin too 
soon. It is doubtful whether they still 
remember what the term means. To 
sell them on the idea—to reintroduce the 
subject and its methods—will require 
much hard work on our part. Con- 
fidentially, we can hope that a little of 
this emphasis will spill over into the 
merchandise and buying division too. 

The “pay-off” in retailing is found in 
the amount of profit that is contained 
in the average sales ticket. We know 
that an increase in the unit sale does not 
increase expenses in the same ratio. 
Therefore, if we pay no attention to the 
size of the average sales ticket, we know 
it is likely to be smaller and that there 
will be less margin to pay for the same 
amount of expenses. 

According to the 1945 Departmental 
Merchandising and Operation results, 
published by the Controller’s Congress 
of the National Retail Dry Goods 


Association, page 7, the average sale as a 
typical figure reached the all-time high 
of $3.41, as compared with the two 1939 
averages of $2.16 for spring and $2.31 for 
fall. This is an increase of about 50 per 
cent, a large part of which is attributable 
to increased prices. A greater part 
can be attributed to the customer who 
in the final analysis did the ‘“‘trade-up” 
job for us. One of these days this job 
will be turned back to us. When that 
happens, the customer once again will 
become quality- and _price-conscious. 
This in turn will compel us to maintain 
our assortments and basic stocks in good 
condition and to do a much better unit 
control job than perhaps we have ever 
done before. 


NUMBER OF TRANSACTIONS 


During the recent hectic years, the 
number of sales transactions has been 
observed to have increased. The Con- 
trollers’ Congress figures show a 33 per 
cent increase, 1945 over 1939, for number 
of transactions recorded in the reporting 
retail stores. 

In the control of expenses of a retail 
store, one of the most valuable yard- 
sticks available to a store executive is 
the number of sales transactions that 
take place in that store. This is true 
at all times, though with the removal of 
Office of Price Administration price 
restrictions and the reasonable certainty 
of the advent of higher prices, this yard- 
stick should be more useful than ever. 
In any inflationary period, a merchant 
is apt to suffer a severe kickback if his 
expenses are not analyzed in relation to 
the number of transactions. 
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UNIT CONTROL 


A few words of caution with respect 
to unit control are in order at this point. 
In contemplating the need for a better 
unit control job, it does not mean that 
we have to set up an elaborate unit 
control department. If there is one 
department which can outlive its use- 
fulness, it is probably the unit control 
department—unless it is watched very 
closely. It usually starts out in a flurry 
of enthusiasm and becomes more success- 
ful in furnishing needed facts as time 
goes on. Buyers and the merchandise 
executives repeatedly call for more 
elaborate reports. As details of mer- 
chandise information become more 
urgent, additional unit control personnel 
are added. The unit control reports 
continue to gain in volume and detail, 
for once a single additional piece of 
information is added to the records and 
to the reports it is relinquished only with 
great reluctance. Soon the buyers and 
merchandise executives are flooded with 
so many of these reports that none of 
them has the time to study them in- 
telligently. In reviewing the unit con- 
trol reports, ask the unit control depart- 
ment for a copy of each report they 
compile. Then ask the buyers if they 
look at all of them; you may find several 
that can be discontinued. Sometimes 
we spend a lot of money under the im- 
pression that the unit control department 
is doing a good job for the merchandising 
divisions, when in reality it merely adds 
to the store’s payroll. A unit control 
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starts off with a 100 per cent effective job 
but frequently winds up with only 10 
per cent of its information being put to 
effective use. 

A unit control system operates most 
effectively under the direct supervision 
of the general merchandise manager. 
He decides what information to compile 
and how and when reports should be 
prepared so that the merchandising 
executives can understand them. This 
avoids tailoring the unit control system 
to the wants of individual buyers or 
divisional merchandise managers, for 
experience indicates that each expects 
something different. 

Unit control reports should be simple 
to prepare, preferably containing only 
basic facts, and should be furnished at 
stated intervals consistent with their use. 


SUMMARY 


It behooves every merchant to get 
down to the main essentials in the 
retailing trade which make for profit. 
As costs per transaction rise, suggestion 
selling furnishes a very important key 
to increasing the size of the average sale, 
to thus provide additional profit dollars. 
Transactions remain the most logical 
basis for measurement of costs. Our 
unit control systems must be geared to 
assist in control of stock and markdowns 
and to highlight the merchandise that is 
selling best. But one of the main keys 
to the increase of the average sale is 
suggestion selling and much profitable 
emphasis lies in that direction. 
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Reviewing the Objectives of a 
Co-operative Training Program 
Hans E, Krusa 


A discussion of some of the considerations vital to the success of any train- 
ing program for college students in retailing involving part-time work in 
retail stores. 


The past five years have deprived 
retail stores of some of their most 
promising executives. Now, when mer- 
chants are earnestly seeking ‘‘promo- 
tional material,” the opportunities for 
an advanced educational institution to 
establish a successful co-operative train- 
ing program are unlimited. If such a 
program is already in effect, then this is 
certainly the time for a review to as- 
certain its effectiveness. Many veterans, 
representing a mature type of college 
student, are anxious to pursue a career 
in the retail field. Now is the time to 
demonstrate the advantages, both to 
students and to stores, of co-operative 

MAJOR OBJECTIVES 


Two major objectives of co-operative 
training should be kept in mind when 
approaching such a study: (1) to provide 
the students with a carefully planned 
and diversified program of work experi- 
ence and training; and (2) to provide 
the co-operating stores, during and 
following the training period, with a 
reservoir of capable workers and poten- 
tial executives. With these objectives 
in mind, it soon becomes apparent that 
the planning of a comprehensive work 
experience program centers around two 
major questions: first, the scheduling or 
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timing of students’ work in stores; and, 
second, the character of the students’ 
work in stores. Both of these questions 
require thoughtful consideration before 
any recommendations are made. 


SCHEDULING OF STUDENT WORK 


The duration of the work experience 
period may be determined in large 
measure by the calendar of the college 
year. Since there seems to be consider- 
able merit in the plan of work experience 
for students in at least two different 
stores during the year, the scheduling 
might well center around this idea. The 
normal college year is divided into two 
terms of approximately sixteen to eight- 
een weeks each. Perhaps no more than 
twelve weeks of each term should be 
allotted to store work. This would 
allow four to six weeks in each term for 
the preparation of reports and study 
for examinations. Two main procedures 
are possible in the actual timing of the 
work experience for the twelve-week 
period. 


Procedure 1 


Students may be assigned to full-time 
school work and to full-time store work 
during alternate periods (alternate days, 
weeks, or months). Examples: (1) 
school work on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
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and Fridays; store work on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays; or (2) school 
work during the first week in October; 
store work during the second week; or 
(3) school work during October; store 
work during November. 

A variation of this procedure calls for 
assignment of teams of students to full- 
time school work and to full-time store 
work during alternate periods. Example: 
Team A, school work, and Team B, 
store work, on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays; Team A, store work, and 
Team B, school work, on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays. 

From the stores’ point of view, this 
first procedure has the merit of making 
the students available to the stores as 
full-time workers during specified 
periods, thus enabling the stores often- 
times to fit students into the stores’ 
regular work and training programs. 
From the school or college point of view, 
however, this procedure may require 
extra teachers and extra classroom space. 


Procedure 2 


All students may be assigned to part- 
time school work and part-time store 
work by having them spend the mornings 
in the classrooms and the afternoons and 
all day Saturdays in the stores. 

Of the several objections to this pro- 
cedure, two are especially significant. 
The stores may protest that part-time 
students arrive at the stores at an in- 
opportune hour, usually 1:00 p.m., and 
that they are present in the stores too 
short a time to be fitted into regular work 
and training schedules. Also, by serving 
in the stores during the afternoons only, 
the students are not exposed to all the 
types of work that are carried on in the 
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departments to which they may be 
assigned. 
Compromise Procedure 

To gain the advantages and to over- 
come the disadvantages of the two 
procedures outlined above, it may be 
possible to adopt a combination of the 
two plans. Such a compromise might 
combine part-time and full-time school 
work with part-time and full-time store 
work as follows: 

Store work—four weeks of full-time 
work (probably during the periods pre- 
ceding Christmas and Easter) and eight 
weeks of part-time work (during the 
afternoons and on Saturdays). 

School work—four weeks of full-time 
attendance (two weeks at the start and 
two weeks at the end of the term) and 
eight weeks of part-time attendance 
(during the mornings, Mondays through 
Fridays). 

While the students are engaged for 
four weeks in full-time store service, 
they would work all day during the 
customary store hours, just as do regular 
full-time employees. While engaged for 
eight weeks in part-time store service, 
they would work during the afternoons 
(Mondays through Fridays) from 1:00 
P.M. to closing time and for the entire 
day on Saturdays. 


CHARACTER OF WORK 

If left to their own devices, retail stores 
tend to stress selling for their student 
part-time employees. This is done at 
the expense of employment in various 
nonselling departments, which is desir- 
able to convey a balanced appreciation 
of the many types of work that are 
carried forward under the retailer’s 
roof. 
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One approach to the problem of 
determining the exact character of the 
students’ work experience in stores is 
through the use of committees. A com- 
mittee of store executives, whose mem- 
bers represent the co-operating stores, 
formulates its ideas for work to be 
performed by the students in the stores. 
At the same time, a committee represent- 
ing the school or college interest will 
prepare its recommendations for stu- 
dents’ work experience designed to 
complement and balance properly the 
classroom instruction. Obviously, the 
next step will be a conference of the two 
committees during which a workable 
compromise agreement will be reached. 
Some of the more idealistic parts of both 
plans will no doubt have to be scrapped 
in order to effect adjustments practical 


to both groups. When oneness of 
thought has been reached, recommenda- 
tions are made to all the co-operating 
stores and to the responsible school 
heads. 


NONSELLING EXPERIENCE 


An ideal plan of work experience will 
include nonsales work as well as sales 
work. Moreover, instead of merely 
assigning a part of the work period to 
“nonselling,” it is preferable to specify 
the nature of the work and the exact 
period in which it is to be performed. 
The following list may be helpful in 
suggesting some of the nonselling de- 
partments, and possible work experience 
to which the students might be assigned 
in the respective departments. 


NONSELLING WORK EXPERIENCE 


Nonselling Departments 
Adjustment department 


Credit and accounts receivable departments 


Control division 
a) Accounts payable office 
b) Audit and statistical departments 


Receiving department 

a) Reserve stock rooms and warehouse 
Merchandise offices 

a) Merchandise control office 


b) Merchandise managers’ and buyers’ offices 


Comparison bureau 


Possible Work Experience 

Interviewing customers; tracing complaints; 
following up adjustments; keeping “tracing” 
records; returning merchandise to depart- 
ments 

Interviewing applicants for new accounts; pro- 
cessing of credit and salescheck authoriza- 
tions; handling customer returns 

Making entries in books of account; analyzing 
accounts for special data; auditing of sales- 
checks; assisting in preparation of sales, 
expense, and other reports 

Order checking; opening incoming parcels; veri- 
fying contents against orders; marking 
merchandise 

Checking merchandise into stockrooms and out 
to selling departments; delivering merchandise 
to selling floors; keeping stock records 


Keeping stock-contro! records; working in unit 
control office 

Acting as clerical assistants (filing, record keep- 
ing, making out orders, typing); serving as 
research aids, messengers, or general assistants 

Shopping own and competing stores for merchan- 
dise and service; shopping own store’s and 
competing stores’ advertising 
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Nonselling Department 
Mail and telephone order department 


Testing bureau 


Advertising department 


Display department 
Personnel office 


Possible Work Experience 

Open mail; working at telephone-order board; 
recording and filling orders; handling routine 
correspondence 

Aiding technicians in simple tests; reporting to 
buyers and writers results of tests 

Taking proofs to departments for buyers’ 
approval; checking to see that ads are posted 
in selling departments; keeping scrapbooks 

Helping to prepare backgrounds and fixtures for 
displays; aiding in installation of displays 

Conducting preliminary interviews; filing; assist- 
ing record clerks; keeping and analyzing 
employee rating records. 


An additional type of nonselling work, 
which should prove highly acceptable to 
stores, students, and school, is section 
manager work. Some stores use the 
term “‘service manager” or “floor man- 
ager” for the junior executive who is 
charged with seeing that each customer 
is served and that each transaction is 
made as pleasant as possible. Most 
stores endorse the section manager posi- 
tion as an ideal training ground because 
it provides a variety of responsibilities 
and experiences, and it brings trainees in 
contact with many phases of store opera- 
tion. Accordingly, many stores consider 
this position as possibly the best single 
training ground for potential executives. 
Assuming the adoption of the work 
schedule as previously outlined, the 
majority of stores would no doubt find 
it advantageous to assign students to 
section manager work in the full-time 
periods just preceding Christmas and 
Easter. 

In devoting so much of this discussion 
to nonselling work, it is not intended to 
minimize the importance of selling work. 
Actually, of course, the nonselling func- 
tions of a retail store exist only to further 
the efforts of the selling organization. 
If the student understands the nonselling 
operations, however, and learns their 
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significance he will appreciate why 
certain detailed operations and routines 
must be followed in the sale of mer- 
chandise. In this manner also, he will 
understand more readily the necessity 
for high standards in salesmanship, and 
the importance of good leadership. 

The question of the relative length of 
nonselling training as opposed to selling 
training must be solved mutually by 
stores and college. However, it would 
seem that at least half of the training 
period should be devoted to nonselling 
work. If the variety and type of the 
nonselling training warrants, perhaps a 
ratio of one-third sales to two-thirds 
nonselling experience would be appropri- 
ate. Here again the stores will custom- 
arily recommend a majority of selling 
work. 


PRESENTATION OF PROGRAM 


In order to attain the objectives of a 
good co-operative training program as 
outlined, certain additional points must 
be considered. One of the most im- 
portant of these concerns the manner in 
which the program is to be presented to 
the stores. Unless it is presented first 
to top management executives and unless 
they are convinced of the worth of sucha 
program, it may enjoy only a short 
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existence. After the program has been 
accepted by the top level it must be 
presented, preferably by school officials, 
to the management executives who will 
be responsible for its execution in the 
stores. It may be advisable to retain 
one of the senior members of the firm 
in. an advisory capacity so that the 
significance of the training will not be 
forgotten. Asa general rule, the greater 
the number of store personnel convinced 
of the merits of co-operative training, 
the more effective such a program will 
be. The school authorities must do a 
selling job to promote their plan. 


SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


The second point concerns the care 
which must be exercised in the selection 
of students for the various stores. Each 
store has a slightly different personality. 
The personality of the student must 
match that of the store, if the student is 
to be successful in that store. Since 
the program will be judged largely by 
the reaction of the store to the student, 
it is most important to achieve harmony 
at this point. Rather than a mere 
arbitrary assignment of students to 
stores, each store might be granted a 
preliminary interview to determine the 
acceptability of the student. In this 
manner students may be informed that 
their eligibility for participation in the 
co-operative training program is con- 
tingent upon their acceptance by a 
store. 


FOLLOW-UP BY CO-ORDINATOR 


The third and last point concerns the 
“follow-up” of the students while they 
are engaged in the stores. The bulk of 
this work will no doubt fall upon a 


co-ordinator who is the liaison officer 
between the school and the retail organi- 
zations. There are, however, two 
crutches upon which the co-ordinator 
may lean. 

One is a work experience “workbook,” 
and the other a rating sheet. The work- 
book is designed to help the student 
derive the greatest value from his store 
work. It directs the student’s thought 
toward the significant parts of his train- 
ing. One method of doing this is to ask 
pertinent questions which, in the course 
of answering, will force the student to 
inquire into the organization and func- 
tion of the several departments in which 
he works. The workbook also serves 
as a diary in which the student may 
record his reactions to his work experi- 
ence. A study of these workbooks at 
the close of a training program may 
prove valuable in shaping the course of 
future programs. 

The rating sheet is designed to give 
the stores’ reaction to the student. It 
also is a barometer to the stores’ opinion 
of the program asa whole. In preparing 
a rating sheet the prime requisite is 
simplicity. Since it must be filled out 
by busy store executives, it must get the 
desired information in as short and 
concise a manner as possible. In the 
same way that the workbook acts as a 
guide for future planning of the training 
program, so does the rating sheet indicate 
how the program can be improved so 
that it will be most acceptable and valu- 
able to the stores. 


SUCCESS OF PROGRAM 


In conclusion, it is to be noted that a 
successful co-operative training program 
is not the result of a “shot-in-the-arm” 

Continued on page 113 


Merchandising Trends 


NaTHAN E. HANDLER 


A knitwear manufacturer looks forward to the early revitalization of mer- 
chandise quality and design, using his own industry as an example. 


The country cannot permit the mer- 
chandising pendulum to stop. Neither 
the rhythm of retailing nor that of manu- 
facturing industries can afford a stand- 
still. Standstill means stagnation and 
therefore death. The great merchants 
of the past were men who had eyes to 
see that the world was a show place of 
untold novelties. They utilized the 
fads and the foibles of their time—the 
new inventions and discoveries of the 
era—and they probed the mass mind of 
the community, whether they did it 
“naturally” or according toa professional 
formula. 

Grandeur is not size; a big barn does 
not constitute a great store. Greatness 
is intellectual. The merchant need not 
be an authority on Sophocles; but his 
intellectuality will expose him to the 
ebb and flood tides of current taste with 
purposeful result. Their comprehension 
and analysis is the penicillin that 
throttles the influenza of business re- 
cession and soothes the fever of panic. 
It may not seem to the casual onlooker 
that style makes sense; but style is as 
precise and as definite as physiology. 
It can be analyzed and it can be forecast. 


WARTIME CAUSES 


We have just gone through a long and 
dreary period in merchandising. Since 
the major chore of industry was to help 
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win the war, the entire preoccupation 
of industry was to turn over its brain 
power, engineering skill, plant facilities, 
and loyal labor to the efficient creation 
of those useful necessities that the 
government called for in astronomic 
quantity. We succeeded in imposing a 
wartime production burden of almost a 
hundred billion dollars on the civilian 
economy without violently deranging the 
ordinary peacetime needs of our large 
population. It is true that many articles 
were scarce or substandard in quality, 
but hardships were few and not serious. 
During this time, the creation of such 
civilian merchandise as reached the 
market was tempered by the necessary 
shortage of man power and material, so 
that the quality of articles offered to the 
consumer could not compare favorably 
with things of the past. 

Many manufacturers found themselves 
in the drivers’ seats for the first time in a 
generation. They smarted at the in- 
dignities, imaginary or actual, which 
the more powerful retailer had visited 
upon them in the past, and, unfortu- 
nately, in some instances, they took 
advantage of a porous situation to 
produce a skimpy, trashy, and undesir- 
able article that sold at an outrageous 
price. Government controls, it is true, 
abated this evil, but not entirely. 
Virtue cannot be legislated into a 
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people. The principal bad results have 
been an over-all corruption, an apathy, 
a loss of pride in creativeness, and a 
deeper devotion to immediate monetary 
profits than to the lasting satisfaction of 
honorable artistry or artisan pride in 
production. 


RETURN OF QUALITY 


The first trend, therefore, will be the 
restoration of serviceable quality into 
every kind of merchandise. People, 
who have been uncompromising quali- 
tarians, had struggled, during this war- 
time period of big volume, swollen profits, 
and /aisses-faire, almost to a futility. 
But now, the signposts, refurbished and 
repainted, are set in the right direction. 
As this imperative of quality will go all 
the way down to the grass roots of 
industry, we may expect that proper 
materials will become available, and 
that the ingenuity of these leaders of 
manufacturing, goaded by the common- 
sense verities of competition, will create 
an unhealthy climate for those who 
would cheat or are incompetent. 


STABILIZATION OF PRICES 


It is true, at the moment, that prices 
are still hectic and in some cases exces- 
sive. But this condition will correct 
itself and prices will find their true level 
in the future as they have in the past. 
They will be higher than they were in 
1939 because the gains that labor has 
wrung will not be relinquished. After 
the Napoleonic Wars, prices declined, 
but true wages remained relatively 
high since the decline in wages was 
trivial. Thus, the purchasing power of 
the community, as an entity, improved. 
This condition will, of course, prevail 


in thiscountry. The wine of new power, 
which the average working man _ has 
never known before, will lose some of 
its heady intoxication. It is impossible 
to deny that there has been much 
featherbedding, halfhearted work, sloppy 
performance of details, and a deeper 
passion for the mysteries of the clock, 
than for rigid perfection. We have seen 
already that many items as they come 
in supply, revert to an honest price. A 
pair of nylon stockings no longer finds 
purchasers with drooling mouths, queued 
up, ready to exchange $8.00 for a single 
pair. The era of sleazy $10.00 rayon 
sport shirts belongs to the limbo of 
poetic justice and oblivion. A reason- 
ably well-made man’s shirt will appear 
abundantly in the $4.00 and $5.00 
brackets—a shirt that will not split at 
the seams, decay around the button- 
holes, or shrink three inches at its first 
baptism. 


REVITALIZATION OF DESIGN 


The third factor is novelty and new 
design. In all branches of merchandise 
we may expect new designs, new pat- 
terns, and an adaptation of scientific 
discovery. Let us take an_ isolated 
article of apparel to clarify what has, 
and can be done, to illustrate this new 
trend. 

The sweater of the last six years was a 
loose potato sack, with sleeves, and a 
vent for the neck. The quality of wool 
was scrappy and informal, waste which 
did not give credit to the sheep, pride 
to the manufacturer, or utility to the 
wearer. Now, at the portals of this 
teaming continent knock the insistent 
fists of the world! Fine wool from 
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Australia, South Africa, and South 
America are here or en route. If the 
American spinner is still recalcitrant, 
spinners in Britain, France, and Belgium 
will give the knitwear manufacturer 
a yarn that is clear, smooth, svelte, 
elastic, dainty, and durable. Many of 
the prior faults could not, in fairness, be 
attributed to the manufacturer alone. 
He did his best with what he had in- 
cluding inadequate machinery, and in- 
competent and unenthusiastic help, and 
he was tormented and regimented by 
regulations that, in many instances, 
were impossible to fulfill. What must 
he do now? He must utilize new 
materials, current synthetic yarns, like 
nylon, aralac, spun glass, ramie, that 
will be tempered and treated for maxi- 
mum suitability. He will once more 
seek the exotic rare fibers of legendary 
beauty and quality that the war excluded 
from these shores. 


CONTEMPORARY FEELING 


And now for style. Stripes will make 
their appearance in a profusion of pattern 
and color that will make this knitted 
article as versatile and varied as the 
hues of Joseph’s coat. The new types 
of machinery have developed designs. 
We have seen this fall the glorification 
of the topical mode. The sweater is not 
only an eye-filling adornment, but it has 


become a historical commentary upon - 


the manners, habits, and customs of this 
present era. This is eminently correct 
because style has always been a reflection 
of the time, the same as music, poetry, 
and art. Beethoven’s insurgent music 
was a protest against the sins and 
excesses of a decayed aristocracy. Ap- 
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parel, in all of its historical transforma- 
tions, has reflected what people did, 
how they lived, and even what they were 
thinking about. So the Jacquard ma- 
chine artfully creates a caricature of our 
present times. We have designs of 
ballet dancers, suggestions of outdoor 
life, names of colleges, devices emble- 
matic of sport, dance, and leisure. In 
general, the patterns are as pointed to 
contemporary life as was the Van Dyke 
beard in its time. ’ 

In addition, the sweater has become a 
parking place for extraneous ornamenta- 
tion. Beads, studs, nails, spangles, tin- 
sel, and glitter now enliven this prosaic 
article and convert what was before a 
basic garment of maximum simplicity 
into an elaborate piece of costuming 
that vies with blouses, jackets, and the 
costliest confections of the couturier. 
The art of embroidery is also enlisted, 
utilizing not only all of the familiar 
textile threads, but also a great many 
unfamiliar ones that revert to practices 
that were common when the great 
Flemish weavers created their immortal 
tapestries. Design is created in a prosaic 
article of popular need, that is at once 
historical and provocative. What the 
mind imagines, the machine creates. A 
current model of extraordinary allure is 
an adaptation of a Currier and Ives 
drawing which shows a sleigh with two 
people in the gaudy era of Grant enjoying 
the familiar outdoor pleasure of those 
years. Itissignificant how much Ameri- 
cana has come into our style picture in 
all fields of apparel and household 
design. Mississippi river boats, the 
flora and fauna of Arizona, and the 
pioneer pop up again and again in strik- 
ing reincarnation. 
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The art of the needle comes next. The 
garment takes on new form and grace 
with necklines, jabots, puffs, belts, and 
shapes, so that not merely the potential 
of the present, but the gamut of the past 
is explored and resurrected to re-create 
a style for the future. 

This is illustrative of what is taking 
place in every one of the millions of things 
that the stores will buy, put on display, 
advertise, and resell. The seductive 
strains of this siren have never failed in 
the past. 


THE CYCLE OF STYLE TURNS 


The history of style is a history of 
change. Frequently changes, in their 
end result, seem to be without liaison 
with their predecessors but this judg- 
ment is illusory. It follows, as night 
follows day, that the next cycle will 
bring a violent contrast. In the early 
stages of war, style goes military with 
a vengeance. When the war is over, 
women will bedeck themselves in what- 
ever is filmy, colorful, feminine, and 
glamorous. The previous style, based 
upon utility, is put away in camphor 
until the next turn of the wheel. 


A JOB FOR THE RETAILER 


There are newer methods, too, for 
titillating the consumer, apart from the 
intrinsic appeal of the merchandise. 
Retail stores, like the manufacturers, 
were forced to cut down on many 
services. Indeed, they replaced the 
extravagant furbelows of the past with 
a stark severity that was not alone 


laconic, but often abrupt. The familiar 
complaint that purchasers made against 
the stores, second to the improverishment 
or absence of stocks, concerned the 
cavalier treatment to which they had to 
submit. The consumer felt that pur- 
chasing a coat or a dress was an exercise 
in mendicancy. The stores will have to 
eradicate this attitude. The consumer 
is not merely going to be choosy about 
what she buys; she will also be discrimi- 
nating about the place in which she buys, 
and the kind of treatment that accom- 
panies the article. 

It is an abiding experience, for those 
who love their work, to comprehend 
that each day brings its new quota of 
problems, woes, and joys. The trend 
of merchandising is toward the new 
only insofar as it divorces itself from the 
complacency of the immediate past; 
but the history of retailing is a summa- 
tion of change. The bazaar, the itiner- 
ant peddler, the open market place, have 
now been replaced by monuments in 
marble and steel that seem to be as 
permanent as the bronze that Horace 
deemed the only adequate symbol to 
measure his eternal fame. And yet we 
see that the great department stores 
that were built even a short while before 
the First World War are no longer ade- 
quate, magnificent, or beautiful—though 
they once were, and still are, service- 
able—and that the retailing world 
of tomorrow is creating today its 
nobler monuments for the future of a 
country whose capacity for progress is 
unlimitable. 


Help for the Furniture Customer 


CHARLES H. HENDERS 


An interesting glance at the decorator’s approach to the problem of select- 

ing furniture for the home. Material for this article is drawn from a 

book now in preparation to be published early in 1947 under the title of 
Personality in Decorating. 


Mrs. Average Customer, in selecting 
furnishings for her house, finds that her 
main problems revolve around the proper 
selection of the furniture pieces. The 
advice of a decorator is valuable in an 
advisory capacity in making important 
decisions prior to purchase. The type 
of home, the interior effect, the require- 
ments of the occupants should be clearly 
enunciated before selection of individual 
pieces begins. The average layman 
finds his task a difficult one because 
there are so many factors to be con- 
sidered, factors which are both important 
and unfamiliar. The progressive re- 
tailer recognizes this universal need and 
endeavors to provide his customers with 
professional assistance. 

Although it is realized that the pur- 
chase price of furniture is very important 
to the average customer, it should never 
be the primary factor in making a 
decision. Furniture should be purchased 
for its beauty, practicality, and utility. 
The first thing to observe in a piece, 
whether it may be intended for a major 
or an accessory role, is its proportion, for 
one without good proportion can never be 
beautiful nor perfect. The great masters 
of the eighteenth century took such care 
of proportion, that their styles, shapes, 
and forms in furniture are still a guiding 
factor to our furniture designers and are 
still preferred in the majority of our 
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homes. Modern designers, lacking this 
tradition, often produce pieces which 
are rather more grotesque than beautiful. 
For this reason one should be twice as 
careful before making a final decision 
in the selection of “modern” furniture 
and accessories. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN DESIGN 


In the first place, only a small be- 
ginning has been made in the develop- 
ment of modern design. We cannot 
tell whether what we classify as modern 
or contemporary will continue to be 
acceptable in the yearstocome. Strictly 
speaking, one cannot talk about a 
modern style. Modern, or contempo- 
rary, refers to what is created at the 
time of its creation. What may be 
modern today may not be at all modern 
tomorrow. 

Contemporary furniture design in 
recent years has been influenced greatly 
by the development of new materials. 
And the end is not yet in sight. Con- 
sequently, the contemporary furniture 
designed today, which we call “‘modern,” 
may differ radically from the modern 
design of tomorrow, judging by the speed 
with which new materials are appearing 
in the furniture market. 


CONTEMPORARY FURNITURE 
So if we speak of a contemporary 
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movement rather than modern, we are 
more to the point. Contemporary furni- 
ture will be only whatever is produced 
at the present time. Contemporary 
furniture characteristically employs the 
new materials made available through 
the progress of science. 

There is no question that contem- 
porary interiors and furnishings are most 
successful for commercial purposes, such 
as shops, stores, offices, and industrial 
plants. For the home, specifically the 
average home, it has not as yet reached 
the point of general acceptance. The 
reasons for this are various. 

Most important, the average house 
does not enjoy a location or general 
surrounding for which present-day con- 
temporary furniture is suitable. A 
“modern” motif would be unthinkable 
for the average house. Furthermore, 
there aré in existence today many 
misconceptions by both professionals and 
laymen of just what modern or con- 
temporary furniture design really is or 
is meant to be. The ability to fit 
modern styling into a decorating scheme 
is a gift reserved for but few. Finally, 
there is a noticeable lack of well-designed 
modern merchandise obtainable in the 
market at prices within reach of the 
average purse. Modern pieces are fre- 
quently found in quality materials and 
of good workmanship, though these in 
many cases are their only assets. Fur- 
thermore, modern furnishings should be 
designed specifically for each interior 
according to the particular requirements 
of the layout. This makes it very 
difficult to design modern furnishings for 
mass production, because what is suitable 
for room A, may not be so for room B. 
Finally, if quaintness is to be the ob- 


jective for the interior, it is beyond the 
capabilities of our present-day moderns. 
Some very successful contemporary crea- 
tions have been accomplished which 
have been based on conventional styles. 
This may ultimately develop in the 
future into a distinct modern style, one 
that will last through the years, but at 
present is only in the formative stage. 


QUALITY AND PRICE 


It is by all means most strongly 
recommended that the selection of furni- 
ture be confined to only those pieces 
that will appear most effectively in a 
room, rather than those purchased for 
quality alone. Quality, after all, must 
be relative to the individual’s buying 
capacity. A table for $25 may re- 
present the top quality for Mrs. C, but 
for Mrs. D even $75 for the same type of 
piece may not represent a satisfactory 
quality. Mrs. D can afford better 
quality for the identical piece for which 
Mrs. C considers $25 sufficient. Thus 
it may be seen that quality varies 
according to the individual’s standard. 

A piece in good taste, but of a lesser 
quality, is by all means preferable to a 
piece in good quality, but poor taste. 
A piece in bad taste, but excellent 
quality, is absolutely worthless. Too 
often one finds pieces which have quality, 
but lack style and design. As a matter 
of fact, that is true of a great number of 
pieces on the market today. Here is 
where the ability to recognize good or 
bad taste plays a major role. It is, 
however, gratifying to note that the 
desire for good and better designed 
furniture is slowly making itself felt in 
the fields of furniture, fabrics, and 
accessories. Great strides have been 
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made in the last decade toward this 
goal, with greater progress yet to come. 
The answer will be found in further 
education of both the retailer and the 
public. More people are beginning to 
realize that it pays to purchase pieces 
which primarily represent good taste. 

There are well-designed furniture 
pieces to be had for any price. The 
factor which must be determined by the 
individua) is his spending ability which 
in turn will place the pieces to be pur- 
chased in a certain quality bracket. A 
Chippendale or Duncan Phyfe table, if 
truly designed, will never lose its identity. 
Whether it costs $20 or $120, it remains 
for all times a Chippendale or a Duncan 
Phyfe table. In purchasing furniture 
for any interior, one should buy only 
pieces which are necessary for the room, 
to complete the room pleasantly without 
leaving it too empty or without over- 
crowding. It is much smarter to obtain 
a few pieces that one actually needs than 
to buy many pieces which are utterly 
unsuitable or unnecessary and serve only 
to clog up the room. There is no harm 
in leaving a space, a corner, or a wallina 
room bare. This policy of buying less 
than enough, rather than buying too 
much, applies to dining rooms and 
bedrooms in particular. Many people 
purchase dining-room or bedroom sets 
with all the numerous pieces they 
include whether there is space in the 
room for them or not. Many times 
because of space limitations, they are 
forced to break the set and use part of 
a bedroom set, for instance, in a living 
room or hall. This is a very foolish 
buying policy and only by fortunate 
accident can lead to a really successfully 
furnished interior. 
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FURNITURE TO LIVE WITH 


The purchase of furniture in sets is 
subject to serious question. Many dis- 
criminating customers consider it far 
smarter to buy individual pieces to 
achieve the effect desired in whichever 
room it may be. Asa result, one never 
has to purchase more than one actually 
needs. Today, many people have dis- 
carded the idea of buying a sofa and two 
chairswhich “match.” Notwithstanding 
the poor judgment and taste, it is also 
definitely incorrect. The average living 
room should not display the sofa and 
even one chair in the same cover or color 
and design. 

The same can be said about other 
rooms such as dining rooms or bedrooms. 
It is utterly unnecessary to buy a buffet, 
a server, a china cabinet, a table, and 
chairs that match. It is, in many cases, 
much more advantageous, more practi- 
cal, better looking, and in far better taste 
to select pieces in pairs for such a room. 
For instance, it may be desirable to pair 
two server chests without a china 
cabinet, or to group two corner cabinets 
and one service commode, or a break- 
front with perhaps two service tables. 
Naturally, with such groupings, one 
should have two wallspaces which are 
alike or of equal size, along which the 
twin pieces could be placed. A dining 
room should have at least four side chairs 
and two armchairs. If the size of the 
room will permit, these should be in- 
creased to six side chairs and two arm 
chairs or hostess chairs. The latter are 
larger and could have upholstered backs 
and seats and sometimes solid up- 
holstered arms and sides. None of the 
pieces has to be of the identical finish, 
wood, or color. Naturally, the four or 
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six side chairs should be kept in the same 
finish. It is absolutely of no consequence 
whatever to have the table or chairs or 
any other pieces in the room in different 
woods, finishes, and color. 

A bedroom should be treated quite 
individually in the purchase of furniture, 
particularly it if is for one’s own home. 
A full-sized bed, for instance, should at 
all times have two night tables. After 


all, this is a basic illustration of the fact . 


that marriage is a 50-50 proposition, and 
that both husband and wife are entitled 
to the same rights and privileges and 
comforts. If there is only one night 
table with a bed which is occupied by 
two, who will get it? Marriage begins 
with an argument. In addition, the 
room is much more attractive with two 
night tables. It is definitely more 
balanced and permits the placement of a 
lamp on each table, to provide adequate 
light to each. The night tables them- 
selves do not have to be night tables in 
the strict sense of the word—they need 
not be tables that come with the set. 
They may be any pair of tables that 
fulfill the requirements of the owners. 
Most of the standard night tables are 
not large enough to hold a lamp, radio, 
and telephone, in addition to books and 
magazines. For this reason one may 
choose any type of table that will be an 
asset to the room and at the same time 
accommodate such accessories as one 
may wish next to the bed. 

In some cases, large commodes are in 
harmony with the other furniture in the 
room. They do not have to “match,” 


but should blend with the furniture 
ensemble. With regard to the usual 
dresser and chest, practical pieces where 
quite a bit can be stored, they are by no 
means a “‘must.’”’ A better and smarter 
furnished room can result from the use 
of a pair of chests, placed on equal 
wallspace, one for him and one for her; 
if there is enough space in the room, an 
additional dresser can always be used. 
The same effect can be accomplished with 
two dressers placed next to each other on 
equal wallspaces, and an additional 
chest if space permits. 

The purchase of furniture in this 
fashion emphasizes the difference be- 
tween smart decorating coupled with 
intelligent buying and the prosaic prat- 
tice of just furnishing rooms to fill up 
the space with a slight bow to utility. 
Again, it will reflect the individual 
personality in decorating. 

The furniture designers will continue 
to produce new and refreshing pieces. 
With proper education from retailers 
the customer can be shown how to select 
furniture to fit her needs, and while there 
may not be the same quantity sold as 
when sold in sets the customer will 
become more and more satisfied with the 
results as time passes. It is a pleasant 
thing to live in a harmonious setting, 
to move confidently in your own home 
among well-proportioned, good quality 
furniture that blends with your mode of 
living. And Mrs. Customer will remem- 
ber with favor the store or individual 
that helped her obtain those things which 
continue to give her satisfaction. 
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FUTURE OF PARIS 
Continued from page 96 

trend in fashion due to the moving pic- 
ture industry, and St. Louis for its spe- 
cialization in the junior field. 
The New York Fashion Market 

Probably the largest industry in New 
York is the needle industry. Based on 
mass production it is the phenomenon of 
the age. Doing over a billion dollars to 
maintain this volume and leadership, no 
stone must be left unturned to ensure 
that this industry is “fashion right.” 
From all apparent and obvious tenden- 
cies in the field, it is reasonable to assume 
that the American designer, leaving no 
channel of style inspiration neglected to 
ensure the continued growth of his indus- 
try, will evolve to that form of perfection 
where he will rank as the peer of inter- 
national designers. This will inevitably 
keep the American woman “‘the best- 
dressed woman in the world.” 
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CO-OPERATIVE TRAINING 
PROGRAM 


Continued from page 104 


technique. To be successful the program 
requires constant and close supervision. 
The enthusiasm of the stores to engage 
in such a program is in direct proportion 
to the continuing enthusiasm of the 
school or college sponsoring the plan. 
Changing needs of the stores present a 
continuous challenge to the efficacy of 
co-operative training. In order to be of 
service, a program cannot be static, but 
must be as dynamic as the stores them- 
selves. Surely the advantages of a 
successful program do not need to be 
enumerated here. The desirability of 
this type of education from the stores’, 
as well as the schools’ and students’, 
point of view has been proved. A 
review of the fundamental objectives is 
important, however, lest we lose sight of 
some of these advantages. 
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Book Notes 


Advertising Production, by Ben Dalgin. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1946, 243 pages. 


Mr. Dalgin, director of art and reproduction 
of The New York Times, has given us in Adver- 
tising Production a manual on the mechanics of 
newspaper advertising, a book that belongs in the 
library of every retail-store advertising depart- 
ment. 

Retail advertising executives will find the 
book an interesting and up-to-date refresher for 
themselves. They will find the book especially 
useful in answering the beginner’s question, 
“What is production?” The mechanical side of 
newspaper advertising is explained in concise 
detail in a text that makes generous use of 
illustrations. 

For copywriters, artists, and production work- 
ers the book is an excellent exposition on the 
process of getting advertising into print. In the 
final chapter, “The Production Worker on the 
Job,” each member of the advertising staff may 
find one or more ways in which he can help to 
understand and, therefore, lighten the burden 
carried by the generally overworked production 
staff. 

H. M.C. 


Count Your Characters, by Ruth L. 
Stein. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1946, 191 pages. 


Busy retail advertising executives, guidance 
counselors, and others will find Ruth L. Stein’s 
Count Your Characters a handy book to recom- 
mend tv the young retail copy cub, or to anyone 
who aspires to a copy career in retail advertising. 
The author, who is advertising manager of one of 
New York’s largest stores, presents the field as 
open territory for young women, with many 
opportunities for success—granted that one can 
stand the strain while waiting for advancement. 

Writing to prospective copywriters, who are 
also beginners in the field of retailing, the 
author points out that if one has the basic 
qualities—persistence, patience, concentration, 
control, objectivity—the battle is half won. 
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But also necessary to success are the following 
qualifications: a knowledge of the English 
language, selling experience, and a feeling for 
merchandise. 

The novice, having passed the preliminary 
examination, is prepared for the interview with 
the advertising director of the store of her choice. 
The career-seeker also receives tips on the 
organization of the advertising department, the 
jargon of the profession, and is further presented 
with a basic formula for copywriting. In- 
cluded in the latter are hints for successful copy, 
and pitfalls to be avoided by the amateur. 

Miss Stein explains that the title of her book 
has a double meaning. By Count Your Char- 
acters she refers primarily to the essential im- 
portance of knowing and co-operating with 
co-workers; the secondary meaning refers to the 
mechanics of counting the letters—or char- 
acters—in advertising copy. 

In conclusion the advice given is that women 
anxious for a successful career in copywriting 
should not only have everything expected of 
them, but also—‘‘just a little bit more.” 

H. M. C. 


Expenses and Profits of Limited Price 
Variety Stores in 1945, Chains and 


Independents, by Elizabeth A. 
Burnham. Soldiers Field, Boston; 
Harvard University Graduate 


School of Business, Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, Bulletin No. 125, 
1945, 42 pages. 


Based upon figures from 39 variety store 
chains, operating more than 5,300 stores and 
doing more than half the aggregate volume of 
variety store sales for 1945, and 51 independent 
stores, Professor Burnham shows that dollar 
operating costs per stere have risen 48 per cent 
since 1939. Increased labor costs, shorter 
working hours, and the development of more 
diversified merchandise lines are the leading 
reasons for this increase. 

Sales have increased 65 per cent between 1939 
and 1945, but those of the department stores 
have increased 100 per cent. The result is that 


or 
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the payroll percentage in 1945 was 15.4 per cent 
of sales, the highest on record for variety stores, 
while the payroll percentage was the lowest 
since 1929 for department stores. 

Professor Burnham demonstrates with ex- 
cellent supporting data the problems that lie in 
the future of limited price variety store 
operation. 

W. M. T. 


Operating Results of Department and 
Specialty Stores in 1945, by Milton 
P. Brown. Soldiers Field, Boston: 
Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business, Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, Bulletin No. 124, 
1945, 53 pages. 


This report, the twenty-sixth annual survey 
of department-store and specialty-store operat- 
ing results, shows clearly the influence of war- 
created inflation. 

Total dollar sales in 1945 increased to the 
highest level since 1920, while expense ratios are 
almost as low as those of twenty-six years ago. 
The Federal Government, however, absorbed a 
substantially larger portion of business profits by 
taxation in 1945 than it did in 1920. 

As in certain previous years, the report 
showed that, largely due to tax differentials, the 
best results were obtained by the larger stores in 
the smaller cities. 
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The dollar sales per employee increased, the 
percentage of charge sales decreased, and the 
productivity of space measured in dollar sales 
per square foot was generally higher than for 
1944, 

The study, made in co-operation with the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, is based 
on information contributed by 522 firms o perat- 
ing 489 department stores and 182 specialty 
stores in the United States and Canada. 

W. M. T. 


Why We Need to Work Together: A 
Primer on Consumer-Retailer Co- 
operation. Issued by National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council, Inc., New 
York, 28 pages, for free distribution. 


Why do consumers and retailers need to work 
together? How can they do it? In what 
areas can they co-operate most effectively? 
These are three of the questions answered in 
this recently issued booklet. While emphasizing 
the need for co-operation between specific 
groups, suggestions are made regarding some of 
the specific activities needed to achieve the 
broad objectives which consumers and retailers 
have in common. 

Copies of the Primer can be obtained at no 
charge upon request to the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 

C. B. M. 
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About Our Contributors 


Mr. George J. Eberle heads his own business, the Eberle Economic Service, with 
offices in Los Angeles, and is widely consulted in retailing problems. 

Mr. Nathan E. Handler has been president of the Shepherd Knitwear Company, 
New York, for twenty-seven years and has lectured and taught on a variety of retailing 
subjects. During the Second World War he was on the Advisory Committee of the 
War Production Board. 

Mr. Charles H. Henders heads his own decorating business in Paterson, New Jersey, 
and teaches several classes in decorating at the School of Retailing, New York 
University. 

Mr. Hans E. Krusa is a member of the Board of Editors. 

Mr. David Nemerov, executive vice-president of Russeks Fifth Avenue, is recognized 
as an outstanding leader in interpreting fashion trends in women’s ready-to-wear. Both 
fabric and garment manufacturers co-operate with Russeks to produce their tremendous 
annual retail volume in fashion merchandise. 

Mr. L. M. Thome is controller of Hecht Brothers department stores, with head- 
quarters in New York City , and is an aggressive exponent of the theory that a retail- 
store controller is basically a merchandiser. 


Notice to Subscribers 


Beginning with the next issue, February 1947, Vol XXIII, No. 1, the subscrip- 
tion rates of the JouRNAL or Rerarinc will be adjusted to cover increased 
printing and material costs. The JouRNAL will continue to appear quarterly as 
the official publication of New York University School of Retailing to bring to the 
attention of its subscribers various articles of lasting interest and authoritative 
opinions on current developments in retailing. 


New Subscription Rates 
Domestic: one year, $1.50; two years, $2.75; three years, $4.00. 
Canadian and foreign: one year, $1.75; two years, $3.25; three years, $4.75. 
Single copy, current volume: 40¢ 
Single copy, previous volumes: 50¢ 
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